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" Britain’s Churches and Her Economic Life 
of Rev. Cameron P. Hall, executive secretary of the Federal Council’s Department of the Church and Eco- 
od nomic Life, recently returned from a visit in Great Britain where he was afforded extensive oppor- 
AI. tunity for observing the relation of the British churches to labor and economic life in general. He has 
of prepared for us the following summary of his impressions, which we believe will greatly interest 
ion INFORMATION SERVICE readers. 
idy 
ly- What is the thinking and program of the British the government finds difficulty in driving home Great 
ith churches in relation to economic life? I spent three Britain’s near bankruptcy to lower income groups who 
Sir weeks in England and Scotland seeking answers. I had compare their present individual and family position with 
= unusual openings to meet with groups and leaders, both what it was a decade or more ago. 
cerey 1 which I Another level is that of production, which is intertwined 
above all others. One was this: “Is what we in the with foreign trade to a degree that is extreme in Great 
a United States call private enterprise, or what you called Britain. Unless this elationship is seen, much of what 
. capitalism before the last war, a living possibility in appears on the surface can be misinterpreted. For ex- 
m- Great Britain within the foreseeable future?” Without a ample, the greatest threat of unemployment today is a 
the cessation of imports of raw materials that would close 
y rat do you fee down British factories. Again, production at many 
by 4 ritish economic life about points has risen above prewar levels, but the necessity 
Pad Ww oe ~ a es should be most interested and a. for an above-normal proportion out of production for 
> cerned ? he answers varied considerably, but generally exports keeps what is available for home use below pre- 
»ply were related either to implications of the answer to the war tevdle. 
Na- first question, or to the place of the churches among the These te the 
Jor- British people. The relations of labor and management dle 
sa . : geste necessity for production in the struggle for national re- 
s were never included in the response to the second ques- ~ so 
tion : : ; hg ai covery. The Labor Government is concerned with prob- 
tion, and when I raised the matter myself, it was always : - } 
the lems of production; but this Labor Government rests for 
agreed that now, as for some decades, the spirit and pro- : at com: 
rong ? : its political strength primarily upon the wage earners of 
cedures in industry can be expected to prove adequate 
10 : . ; the nation, who thereby become for the first time in a 
for peaceful and constructive settlement of industrial 
that : : . : major way related to production problems. The past, it 
disputes. What follows is an effort at reporting and in- te 
les- terpreting my discussions of these and other questions. 
rab der capitalism production is the prerogative of manage- 
are The Present Economic Situation ment, as management has repeatedly and curtly told labor 
The economic picture may be seen on four levels. One when the latter suggested forms of labor-management 
is the distributive, or standard of living, level. The pres- cooperation in production. ; Increased production has 
ent full employment means that there is an earning power often meant for the workers insecurity and for the owner 
1 among families which is in sharpest contrast to the long, increased profits. The worker has not been helped to see 
ae pitiless Thirties ; but in the light of a severe shortage of his day’s work in relation to the production plan. In- 
B “A consumer goods full employment creates inflationary pres- herited from the past, therefore, is an attitude of hesita- 
i " sures which threaten the standard of living. Through tion and at times resistance by the worker to high-pressure 
o food subsidies and rationing, control of prices, the ab- appeals for production. This cannot be cured, it is 
ie sorption of consumer purchasing power into savings and stressed, over night. Fs 7 
he taxes, and other measures, the British people are protect- A third level of economic life concerns the rehabilita- 
ing themselves in their basic requirements as consumers. tion and the modernization of the industrial plants. The 
“the In some aspects the result is startling. The population recent nationalization of the railroads and electricity was 
“i as a whole apparently is better off than when the national due in part to the large capital needed for repairs and 
= 2 total of available consumer goods was greater. While improvements that had been neglected during the war. 
“won today’s total supply is below prewar, it is more evenly It is widely recognized that not only in coal but elsewhere 
distributed. Two different persons suggested to me that throughout British industry efficiency of output is impos- 
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sible without improvement in equipment. Long-run 
progress in the restoration of British economic life must 
be achieved on this level. But how shall the available 
supply of iron and steel, for example, be apportioned be- 
tween ships needed for foreign trade and equipment for 
the mills which make the steel for those ships? 

The fourth level is the foundation upon which all Brit- 
ish economic life is to rest. The position of Great Britain 
will be permanently precarious unless adjustments are 
made in the light of two far-reaching changes. First, 
Great Britain no longer dominates world markets as the 
unchallenged manufacturing nation of the post-industrial 
revolution world. Other nations have learned what she 
first learned, and are not only less dependent upon her, 
but are actually her competitors in world markets. Sec- 
ond, Great Britain made large-scale investments to finance 
the industrial program in other countries, and from these 
investments she drew much of her wealth. These foreign 
investments have been largely liquidated to help pay for 
two world wars. Unless Great Britain makes a funda- 
mental shift from these two bases to others, she will be 
in a permanent economic crisis with continuing deteriora- 
tion of her domestic and world position. 


The Importance of the Political 


A large segment of the British economy will continue 
under private ownership and operation, but it will oper- 
ate within a pattern of goals, relationships, and procedures 
set by the government for the total economy. Govern- 
ment planning and controls, nationalization, and vast so- 
cial insurances are accepted in principle and widely sup- 
ported in practice. I was made aware of no body of 
opinion among clergymen or laymen that in this some- 
thing vital to Christianity was threatened. 

But if capitalism or private enterprise is neither politi- 
cally nor morally an issue, then where is the issue within 
the churches? It is, I feel, primarily between those who 
believe that Christian people should become more active 
politically on the basis of Christian principles and those 
who feel that what has been in the past is adequate for 
the present. Perhaps it is too much to say that this issue 
is joined, for those who take the negative position are 
largely silent and inactive. But the issue exists and is 
the rallying point of able lay and clerical leaders. 

The present government is constructing a vast social 
apparatus at certain points to be set over against and 
above the apparatus of economic life built under tradi- 
tional capitalism. Many people feel that this new social 
apparatus will afford more recognition to human values 
in economic life, that it will lead to greater social ac- 
countability of the leaders in economic life, and that it 
will assure a larger measure of freedom to the individual 
than has prevailed under the private collectivism of mo- 
nopoly and the huge combinations which are features of 
capitalism. On the other hand, there are others, who, 
while supporting the present government, feel that Chris- 
tians should give sympathetic but restrained support to 
the program. But Christians unite in holding that any 
apparatus, whether it be mechanical or social, has im- 
plicit in it the challenge “For what purpose? ‘Toward 
what ends?” These are essentially religious and ethical 
questions, for they involve the nature of man and the 
purpose of society. Because government is now being 
used as a primary instrument to a new extent, people as 
citizens gain a new significance and power, as do also 
public officials and civil servants. Out of this comes the 
conviction that, unless Christian men and women become 


more politically active on the basis of Christian convic. 
tions, later they will come to condemn the consequences 
of their own irresponsible inactivity. 

Clarity at this point is most necessary for the churches 
in the United States. Serious misgivings about Chris. 
tian values are not directed toward the social apparatus 
itself. In some of the discussions I was asked questions, 
and I replied that to many Christian leaders in the United 
States, particularly the laity, private enterprise is in itself 
a carrier of freedom with an historic role to play in a 
world situation where freedom appears to be in mortal 
jeopardy. To some of my listeners this was literally 
shocking. Whatever doubts many over there have about 
the untrodden road ahead, rarely indeed does anyone urge 
that the way out is found by a backward look. 


The Ethic of Mutuality 


dut there is deeper understanding of the centrality of 
public affairs in today’s life. Politics is the recognition 
that mutual needs call for mutual action. Modern indus- 
trialism has led to greater economic and social interde- 
pendence, thereby extending the area of mutuality of 
needs. The response of the British people, and especially 
of British wage earners, has been to accept a similar ex- 
tension of the area of mutuality of action. Numerous 
problems faced by individuals and families can be fully 
dealt with only through organized cooperative effort. 
Wage earners have long since turned away from an indi- 
vidualistic or competitive approach to collective or joint 
action in regard to wages. The National Health Act, 
which takes effect in July, is recognition that maintenance 
of family health lies in organized cooperative effort, just 
as long ago it was recognized that there was no individual 
solution of how to get an education. On the level of 
daily needs for individual survival and cultural growth, 
salvation is seen to lie not apart from, or even at the 
expense of, but in common action, 

The comprehension by the man in the street—or more 
properly, the man in shop or factory, at the desk or the 
counter—of the imperative necessity for organized co- 
operative effort is in truth rooted in a comprehension 
that mutuality is the ethic relevant to life today, which 
is so profoundly conditioned by industrialism. This ethic 
does not repudiate or ignore personal responsibility. Its 
emphasis is upon personal responsibility in organized 
cooperation. 

There are many within the churches who feel that the 
churches have lost the confidence of the people through a 
lack of understanding of and response to the need to deal 
politically with the problems of an industrialized society. 
Indeed, in profound self-criticism as churchmen, some 
suggested that the ethic which the Church proclaims and 
practices not only has less mutuality than is to be found 
in the Gospel, but has less mutuality than that which is 
woven into the practice of life by the people. Be that as 
it may, many clergy and laymen are troubled and active 
io the end that the Church stir itself to relate its teaching 
and ministry to an age which requires, for the fullest 
achievement of its machines and distribution of their bene- 
fits, multiple and large-scale organized cooperation. 


The Core of Lay Experience 


Christian concern and activity in public affairs receives 
a further impetus. The core of lay experience is the de- 
cisions dealing primarily with group relations and prob- 
lems which the layman must make either in his occupa- 
tion or as a citizen. The relation of these decisions to the 
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Christian ethic must be under continual exploration by 
bringing the ethic directly to bear at the point where the 
layman meets each issue and must reach a working 
solution. 


In examples of effective lay work found among the 
British churches there is a twofold orientation. First, 
the approach to laymen should start with the problems 
and issues found in their secular responsibilities, and not 
in terms of Christian principles themselves. This view is 
admirably expressed in a statement on an undertaking 
which has been helped by a lay group. “It has become 
habitual in the Church to start with the doctrine of God 
and of Man, with the Sovereignty of God or the Lordship 
of Christ, with Christian theology or even Christian eth- 
ics, and to work back from one or all of these to the com- 
mon life of men in the form of ‘application.’ The result 
has been that Christianity has become the highly special- 
ized preoccupation of scholars, theologians, and profes- 
sional Christians. These only in minor degree are called 
upon to face problems of personal, social, and_ political 
relationships in their daily responsibilities. . . . [This 
program is] an attempt to start from the other end, from 
the condition of mind and heart of men who carry re- 
sponsibility for decisions affecting the wellbeing of many 
and who by the very nature of the situation in which they 
work cannot traffic with solutions that are the derivatives 
of ideal presuppositions. The underlying assumption is 
that God in Christ is a companion helping us to solve 
our problems and not an ideal example which we must 
seek to imitate.” 


Second, the Church must help laymen to discern the 
eternal significance that lies in the temporal. There is a 
tendency, particularly among clergymen, it is felt, to iden- 
tifv the secular with secularism. The result of this is to 
put the layman automatically at a permanent moral dis- 
advantage. It is to take an approach that is at least im- 
plicitly one of deploring and scolding. What is needed, 
rather, is the approach that is alive both to what stands 
under the judgment of the Christian ethic and also to 
what is in line with the Christian ethic, with the latter as 
the starting point. 

Theologically this orientation is rooted for many in the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation, ““The Word became flesh,” 
wherein God honored the eternal that is within the tem- 
poral. (This, of course, is not offered as a definition of 
the doctrine.) Ethically it may be illustrated by the ethic 
of mutuality, which is an expression, on the level of prac- 
tical living, of the belief that “We are members one of 
another.” Occupationally this may be seen in such di- 
verse forms and on such different levels as the mutuality 
of common ownership through the private corporate struc- 
ture, the mutuality of labor unions, the mutuality of the co- 
operative movement, the mutuality of civic projects, such 
as the National Health Act, and others. What is stressed 
is that if the Church is to become the moral force which 
social and public life needs, it must not only declare in 
general the responsibility of its members in public life, 
but it must also learn how they can be helped to discharge 
this responsibility in the situations which they face occu- 
pationally and as citizens. 


The People and the Churches 


On all sides I was told of empty churches. The high- 
est estimate of those who attend church at any time of 
the year was 10 per cent, but I was repeatedly cautioned 
to use this figure with great discrimination. In the large 
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cities it is closer to five per cent, and in the crowded sec- 
tions of large cities it falls to nearly one per cent. 

The full significance of this appears in the prevailing 
attitude of the people toward the churches. There is a 
genuine friendliness, accompanied by a strong sense of 
their irrelevance to life. The churches hold a ceremonial 
position. It is estimated, for instance, that from 60 to 
70 per cent of babies in England are baptized in Angli- 
can churches. Weddings and funerals are of course per- 
formed in the churches. Likewise the churches hold a 
traditional position as part of the historic continuity of 
British life. But as a living force which is related help- 
fully to pressing individual and social problems the 
churches are passed by. 

Again, I was told that, with possible exceptions at both 
extremes of the income ladder, the lower in privilege and 
income the wider the cleavage between the people and the 
churches. I know of no figures to document this, as is 
the case at least to some extent in regard to the overall 
picture. But I was impressed by the number of times this 
observation was made to me and by the range of church 
leadership among those who made it. 

A third point is the distance between the churches as 
such and the labor movement as such. I was somewhat 
startled by having the same phrase used by two people at 
a different time and place, one a clergyman and the other 
a labor leader. Each said that “there is no pattern of re- 
lationship between the churches as such and the labor 
unions as such.” 

About this two things should be noted. I believe that 
a distinction needs to be made between the Church as a 
national institution and the Church as a social institution. 
As British citizens, it is their Church, to attend or to 
stay away from, as they please. But as wage earners and 
non-owners, as employes and workers, it is not their 
Church, for it has held aloof from their efforts to escape 
from poverty, ignorance, ill health, and injustice. In con- 
tending for mutuality and justice, they have often met, 
they feel, misrepresentation and even resistance, and at 
the least misunderstanding and indifference. 

Second, a distinction needs to be made between what 
might be called political labor and industrial labor, or 
between the British Labor Party and the Trades Union 
Congress. Much of the leadership in the present Labor 
Government comes out of upper and middle classes who 
have espoused the cause of labor. The impression left upon 
one observer is that there are more in the leadership of the 
Labor Party who are active in the churches than in that 
of the TUC. To the extent that this is true, it confirms 
the point made above, that the higher one goes in privi- 
lege and income, the greater is the participation in church 
life. 

How may one characterize this relationship between 
churches and wage earners? It is not easy to avoid 
either over- or under-statement. The relationship is 
marked not by hostility, but by a sense of distance. 
There is not suspicion so much as strangeness, not de- 
liberate aloofness so much as unfamiliarity with what 
goes on in the other’s mind. This last rests upon the 
dearth of opportunity to talk together so that one party 
knows what the other means by the words he uses, 
what the other intends by the purposes and objectives 
which he proposes. This obtains equally, I came to see, 
between the churches and the cooperatives. The signifi- 
cance of this double lack of relationship can be better 
appreciated when it is viewed against this background: 
The labor movement has been the most dynamic social- 
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political force in British life over the last decades, and 
the cooperatives have been, if not the most, certainly one 
of the most dynamic social-economic groups, so that the 
first now is politically dominant, and the second tepre- 
sents probably the largest economic undertaking under a 
single board of directors. And yet by mutual description 
there is lacking a “pattern of relationship” between the 


churches and these dominant social forces in British eco- 
nomic and political life. 


Some Programs and Activities of Church Groups and Leaders 


I. Official Bodies 


The Church of England has a Social and Industrial 
Commission, and the Church of Scotland has its Commit- 
tee of the Church and Nation. Neither of these has any 
executive. Both make annual reports to their respective 
bodies. The British Council of Churches has a Depart- 
ment of Social Responsibility without an executive. In 
England the Congregationalists have a Social Service 
Commission, and the Methodists have a Social Welfare 
Department, each with an executive. 


IT, Unofficial Anglican Groups 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship has the full and 
open support of the highest leaders in the Church, but it 
remains outside the ecclesiastical organization. Besides 
a national staff, it has twelve area directors. Its program 
over the years has included studies and reports, the an- 
nual sponsorship of Industrial Sunday, two weeks’ mis- 
sions in the factories of a locality, conferences, and lead- 
ership in local parishes. 

The Christendom Group is High Church, and its mem- 
bers include some of the ablest and best trained minds in 
the entire church. Their interest is in exploring and de- 
veloping a_ possible Christian Sociology. They conduct 
an Anglo-Catholic Summer School on Sociology. Through 


their writings and personal contacts, they exercise wide 
influence. 


IIT. The Tona Movement in Scotland 


Best known perhaps in this country for its summer 
program on the island of Iona, this movement ranges 
widely and effectively in church and community life. It 
runs the Community House in Glasgow; is responsible 
for the youth work of the Church of Scotland in the 
Presbytery of Glasgow ; has a Christian Workers’ League ; 
provides much published material that is able and vital; 
conducts experimental youth centers; and through its 
Associates provides a fellowship of individuals com- 
mitted to certain personal and occupational disciplines. 


IV. Industrial Chaplaincy 


This is found in England in the Diocese of Sheffield 
and throughout Scotland under the Church of Scotland. 
The motivation of each is a sense of urgency due to 
the cleavage between people and churches and the pro- 
grams are generally similar. These consist of visits 
to factories and personal contact with both workers and 
management, occasional meetings in the plants, mostly 
for discussion. In Sheffield the program has progressed 
to a weekly meeting of workers in single factory depart- 
ments. But the methods aré dissimilar. The Lord Bishop 
of Sheffield has an industrial chaplain with an assistant, 
who devote their entire time to the steel works. The 
program is supported by diocesan funds. The Church 
of Scotland has around 230 local parish clergymen who 


spend not more than a day a week in a plant. Begun dur. 
ing the war, this work has been continued with the enthy- 
siastic support of the Church of Scotland and the indus- 
trial groups concerned. 


V. Christian Political Action 


The Parliamentary Christian Socialist group consists 
of 75 members of Parliament, mostly in the House of 
Commons. They meet monthly for fellowship, worship, 
and discussion. Their purpose is to equip themselves to 
promote Christian principles through their support of 
Socialism. 

Christian Action stands for the assumption of political 
responsibility by Christians in national and international 
affairs. Two years ago it held a great overflow meeting 
at Oxford, and two months ago one in Albert Hall with 
Sir Stafford Cripps presiding. It seems to have caught 
the imagination and touched the conscience of large num- 
bers and could become a powerful moral force. 


VI. Loy Groups 


The Christian Frontier Council consists of 30 members, 
all lay men and women, living in or near London and 
holding positions of influence in government, business, 
education, and the professions. They are persons of the 
highest Christian intelligence, integrity, and commitment. 
They meet monthly for discussion and worship. The 
latter is highly prized. The evening is given over to “the 
frontier,” that is, to exploring the relevance of Christian 
insights into the nature of man and of society to some 
occupational interest or problem felt by one or more of 
the members. I would say that the major results are 
three: first, the help which each member finds for Chris- 
tian living in his social and political responsibilities ; sec- 
ond, the Christian News-Letter, its contents often stimu- 
lated by what is discussed in the meetings, and its articles 
at times written by members; third, an overall support 
and encouragement for its members to undertake special 
studies or projects in fields in which they have particular 
competence and concern. 


In conclusion, I will venture a generalization by way 
of comparison. The program of the churches in rela- 
tion to economic life in the United States is more within 
official bodies and channels than in Great Britain. On 
the other hand, there is in Britain more spontaneity, cre- 
ativeness, and support of programs dealing be seem 
life by laymen and clergy outside the responsibilities an 
resources of official church life. 


The Eighth Lambeth Conference 


The first Lambeth Conference since 1930 will open on 
July 4, attended by 330 bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion, 200 from abroad, of whom 75 will be Protestant 
Episcopal bishops from the United States. The proceed- 
ings are secret. 

The established Church in Great Britain is greatly 
troubled by a falling off in church influence, a shortage 
of clergy and financial difficulties. The Church of Eng- 
land suffered a permanent loss in income of about 
£933,000 a year, half of it consequent upon the nationali- 
zation of industries and conversion of Treasury loans 
from 3 to 2% per cent. Dr. Cyril Garbett, Archbishop 
of York, recently stated that many clergy find it impos- 
sible to live on their present imcomes. 
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